





VOLUME XXV. 


A SONG OF LONG AGO. 
BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
A song of long ago; 
Sing it lightly—sing it low— 
Sing it softly—tike the lsping of the lips we used to know, 
When our baby laughter spilled 


From the hearts forever filled 
With a music sweet as robin ever thrilled! 


Let the fragrant summer breeze, 

And the leaves of locust trees, 

And the apple buds and blossoms, and the wings of honey bees, 
All palpitate with glee, 

Till the happy harmony 

Brings back each childish joy to you and me. 


Let the eyes of fancy turn 

Where the tumbled pippins burn 

Like embers in the orchard’s lap of tousled grass and fern; 
And let the wayward wind, 

Still singing, plod behind 

The cider press—the good old-fashioned kind! 


Blend in the song the moan 

Of the dove that grieves alone, 

And the wild whirr of the locust and the bumble’s drowsy drone; 
And the low of cows that call 

Through the pasture bars when all 

The landscape fades away at evenfall. 


Then, far away and clear, 

Through the dusky atmosphere, 

Let the wailing of the kildee be the only sound you hear. 
Oh, sweet and sad and low 

As the memory may know 

Is the glad, pathetic song of long ago! 


THE STORY OF ANNIE LAURIE. 


TSS of the most fadeless songs of human affection were 
written by Scotchmen in the eighteenth century. These 
are ‘‘John Anderson, my jo, John,” and ‘‘Annie Laurie.” 
Both were written near the banks of the songful Nith in 
Dumfriesshire. Both were written by almost strangers to 
their temporary environment. Both were written as true 
peans of joy out of almost inexpressible human happiness. 
And both gained their deathlessness from their directness, 
brevity and simplicity, which ever most powerfully appeal 
to the universal human heart. 

Robert Burns wrote ‘‘John Anderson, my jo, John,” from 
a hint he received out of the old doggerel rhyme upon one 
John Anderson, the town piper of ancient Kelso, preserved 
in Bishop Percy’s old manuscript of about 1560. The first 
two lines of the rhyme were: 


John Anderson, my jo, John, cum in as ze gae by, 
And ze shall get a sheep's heid weel baken in a pye; 


but its matchless picture and lesson of changeless connubial 
affection and loyalty was the legitimate outgrowth of his own 
noble and contented life with ‘‘bonnie Jean” on the Ellisland 
farm, shortly after Burns’ removal from Ayrshire, beside the 
River Nith, about eight miles above the city of Dumfries. 
The few years passed by the bard and his family here were 
years of unalloyed happiness and content; and this poem, 
written in 1789, is the clearest, sweetest note to reach us out 
of the brief Eden of that idyllic time. 

‘‘Annie Laurie” was written a little more than half a cen- 
tury earlier in Maxwelltown, in Nithsdale, by William Doug- 
las, to a real flesh-and-blood Annie Laurie, on the occasion 
of his departure from Maxwelltown, after a period of stealthy 
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trysting and wooing, which left the ‘“‘Annie Laurie” of the 
song his betrothed. This William Douglas, who never 
wrote other immortal lines, was a native of Fingland, a wild 
little district of the parish of Carsphairn, in the northern part 
of the adjoining shire, or stewartry, of Kirkcudbright. There 
is little known of his people. However, through his native 
talents he became cadet to the noble Queensbury family, 

and their patronage and support gained for him the position 
and associations of a gentleman of rank. At an Edinburgh 
ball he met and became enamored with Annie Laurie, 
daughter of Sir Robert Laurie, baronet, of Maxwelltown. 
She was born at the old manor house of the latter place in 
1682. Sir Robert, not fancying the prospects of young 
Douglas as a dependent of the Queensbury family, and notic- 
ing that the love affair between him and Annie was becom- 
ing serious, suddenly left Edinburgh and returned with his 
family to Maxwelltown in Nithsdale, hoping thus to separate 
the lovers and end an unfortunate attachment. 

Had everything gone to the liking of the baronet the world 
would have missed the sweet old song. Douglas shortly 
learned of the whereabouts of his inamorata and promptly 
followed. He remained secretly at Maxwelltown for months, 
and the love-making went on famously betimes among the 
glens, braes, woods and shadowy ruins with which the 
locality abounds. Douglas possessed Jacobite affiliation, and 
rumors suddenly coming from the North of an impending 
Stuart uprising, he hastened to Edinburgh to be near the scene 
of action. But before quitting the side of his Nithsdale love 
he secured ‘‘her promise true.” In the elation of joy upon 
this achievement he wrote and left with his betrothed the 
immortal lines, as imperishable as any that Robert Burns 
ever left to Scotland and the world, beginning: 

Maxwelltown’s braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew ; 

And ‘twas there that Annie Laurie 
Gied me her promise true; 
Gied me her promise true, 

That ne’er forgot wad be, 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 


I’d lay me down and dee ! 


But, save in reminiscence, it was not to happen that ‘‘her 
promise true ne'er forgot wad be”; and William Douglas 
declined to ‘‘lie down and dee”’ on account of Annie Laurie 
or any other Scotch lady fair. Douglas’ adherence to the 
Stuart cause brought him under the ban of the authorities, 
and he was soon compelled to escape to France, where he 
remained in exile for a few years, until he could secure, 
through the powerful Queensbury family, his pardon from 
the government. There is no proof that either ‘‘jilted”’ the 
other. Perhaps Annie Laurie was as canny as her father, Sir 
Robert, who was a stanch Jacobite hater. Perhaps Douglas 
found interesting temporary attachments in Paris. Perhaps 
each unconsciously drifted away from the other through the 
deadly political and religious rancor of the time. It is doubt- 
ful if Annie Laurie ever received another missive from her 
impassioned poet-lover after the one containing the ballad, 
which must ever preserve the memory of both. And it is 
certain that the pair never again met after the sadly blissful 
parting which gave birth to this sweetest and tenderest of 
songs. It is said that it was first given to the public by Lady 
John Scott, sister of the late Duke of Buccleugh, who slightly 
rearranged the words and the music, and who secured their 
publication for the benefit of some charity in behalf of wid- 
ows and orphans of the Crimean war; but there is no sub- 
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stantial proof that the words and the tune are not now pre- 
cisely as they came from the soul and pen of the ardent 


Jacobite lover. 


METHODS OF TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Y technical development | mean the development of tech- 

nic upon the piano; and under the term technic | include 
all that part of piano-playing which can be taught, including 
not alone finger-facility but also tone-quality, and in a com- 
plete sense the technic of understanding the music by ob- 
serving how it is made, the implications of intensity ex- 
pressed in the rhythm and harmonic accentuation and the 
rise and fall of the melody. 

| lately spent some hours listening to the playing of Mr. 
Leopold Godowsky, which suggested to me quite a number 
of points worth talking over. Mr. Godowsky is a young 
man of twenty-six, from Lithuania, in Russia, a pupil former- 
ly of the Berlin Hochschule der Musth, and later of Camille 
Saint-Saens. He has played under his master pretty much 
the whole pianistic repertory, and by his own natural genius 
and work he has brought his technic to the most advanced 
point | have ever seen illustrated in any pianist. Upon the 
latter point I will say at beginning that in addition to being 
able to put his fingers easily through everything usually 
heard in concert, so that the mere execution does not worry 
him, he has written a large number of compositions, arrange- 
ments and the like, which in point of difficulty surpass any- 
thing previously existing. The most remarkable advance 
Godowsky has made is in the left hand, which he habitually 
forces to do everything that the right hand can do. His 
hand is not large, but it is well shaped, and from habitual 
use is very flexible. Every position he takes upon the key- 
board is becoming, and under no circumstances are there 
objectionable appearances of effort. 

To give an idea of the new demands laid upon the left 
hand | may mention his arrangement of certain ones of the 
Chopin studies. The first of the opus 10, regarded by pian- 
ists generally as difficult enough to satisfy any reasonable 
taste, he has inverted, giving the running-work to the left 
hand, and adding new running-work to the right hand, and 
placing a melody tone in chords at the beginning of each 
measure. The result is extremely brilliant and imposing. 
The second study, the chromatic scale for the weak fingers 
of the right hand, he has given to the bass, and has made 
the chord tones sustained whereby the difficulty of the pas- 
sage is greatly increased. The black-key study running-work 
he has given the left hand, with enough fundamental basses 
to complete the harmony; meanwhile the right hand has 
new work. All these sound quite differently from what 
Chopin wrote, to be sure, such being the inevitable result of 
taking a given melody as cantus fermus for a new develop- 
ment. But from a technical point of view they enormously 
augment the difficulty — perhaps | better say multiply it 
fourfold. 

In his own original compositions Mr. Godowsky illustrates 
these new acquisitions magnificently, the middle voices and 
the left-hand parts generally being written with an amplitude 
of melodic suggestion which is more like the endless blos- 
soming of detail upon a gorgeous flowering shrub, or the 
detail of a gothic cathedral, than anything else | think of. 

On inquiring the source of this unexampled freedom of 
melodic motion in hand-locations generally hampered, Mr. 
Godowsky told me of some of his methods of practice. One 
of these was that of habitually transforming any right-hand 
running-work into left-hand exercise. Every difficult pas- 
sage occurring in a study he treats this way. The Cramer 
studies, for instance, he inverts and makes the left hand do 
the running-work, which he also inverts so as to bring the 
stress upon the weakest fingers. The cantus fermus thus 
provided he provides an accompaniment from the material 





left over. In case this is too insignificant, he adds new 
wrinkles. As near as | understand Mr. Godowsky, he has 
done this sort of thing not in the pursuit of the more difficult 
as such, but in order to be ready for anything which might 
turn up. Moreover, he does not regard mere running-work 
as making serious demands at all. Scales and arpeggios, he 
says, are already contained in the chord, and do not exer- 
cise the mind at all. Nothing appears like technic to him 
but quick passages in which the chord changes with every 
note. The thoughtful reader who will remember what a 
time he may have had with many compositions of Schu- 
mann, especially the prestissimo variation in the Etudes 
Symphoniques, will appreciate the fact that work of this 
kind does make peculiar demands upon the player which 
ordinary exercises do not appear to have prepared him for. 

This brings me to the fundamental idea, namely, that 
piano mastery is primarily mental and not muscular; and 
chat when the head is clear, wonderful rapidity of advance- 
ment may be looked for, if the practice can be made self- 
determinative. In this department we are after a develop- 
ment which will develop itself. 

| was for many years an advocate of the elementary use 
of the curious and interesting system of arpeggios and 
changes upon the diminished chord, first published by Dr. 
William Mason in the Mason & Hoadley Instruction Book, 
in 1867. The great advantage of this remarkable piece of 
apparatus was that it gave the student an ample margin for 
self-direction and exercise. It also implicitly concentrated 
his mind upon the chords, and then artfully concealed this 
fact by placing the rhythm in the foreground. In this way 
a mental development of remarkable value was attained. In 
certain stages of progress | think no apparatus offered the 
piano-teacher has ever done so well as this. 

Speaking of the significance of mental quickness at key- 
board combination, every teacher who has given a difficult 
concert-piece by Liszt to a pupil not previously experienced 
in this kind of work, has probably found that whenever he 
began by analyzing the cadenzas and teaching them to the 
pupil by rote, the progress in the first lesson has been aston- 
ishing, as compared with other cases where the pupil has 
simply practiced the cadenza from the notes. I have all along 
maintained that pupils memorizing their pieces were thereby 
necessarily led to observe points of structure, similarity and 
variety, the transposition of entire passages into other keys, 
and the form of them in their new appearance, which com- 
monly escape attention when the pupil works constantly 
from the notes. | do not remember that any case of failure 
to think when playing from notes ever struck me more forci- 
bly than one in which | had given a pupil a fugue of Bach, 
and as it was her first | was quite well pleased with the fair 
degree of smoothness with which she got through it. But 
upon my suggesting that the subject had better be brought 
out more clearly whenever it came in the middle and lower 
voices, | encountered a rather dazed expression, whereupon 
I illustrated. Then she honestly confessed that she had not 
noticed that the subject came in at all except in the soprano. 
This was one of the most striking cases I ever had, but there 
have been others nearly as bad. 

All the difficult places of modern music turn upon harmonic 
refinements, modulations, enharmonic changes and the like. 
There is no longer any music written for the piano which 
is difficult in manner of the Thalbergian fantasia, where the 
one hand had plain but very rapid and light running-work, 
while a melody meandered generally in the middle range 
of pitch. If you take up any piece you like by Tschaikowsky 
or Brahms, you find your hand carried into positions and 
successions previously unknown to you; positions and com- 
binations very difficult to do rapidly and evenly. Sometimes 
this takes the form of difficult double notes, as in the first 
of the Brahms Variations upon a Paganini Theme; at other 
times it turns upon unexpected changes of harmony, false 
notes in several parts at once, and an elaboration apparently 












spontaneous for the composer, but impossible for you. 
Evidently the new work appeals to mental habits different 
from those you have formed. When you have once got a 
piece of this kind in your head you soon learn to play it, and 
find it interesting. 

Hence it is evident something is needed different in the 
early stages from the plain diatonic five-finger formulas. 
These may do well enough at the very first (provided we 
avoid their tendency towards rigidity), but very early in the 
game it is necessary to begin to form this self-directing ac- 
tivity in technical directions upon which intelligence, hand- 
capacity, and later progress depend. | am inclined to think 
that as early as the third grade at least a few of the studies 
might profitably be transformed for left-hand training in the 
manner here described. In the preface to the new edition 
of the Graded Materials | have designated Nos. 4 and 5 of 
the third grade as easy examples to begin with. If others 
or these could be transposed into two or three keys the 
musical inspiration would be much greater. When we have 
gone farther in the course similar practice might profitably 
be done. 

It is precisely with the under-talented, who will find this 
exercise at first impossible, that the most productive results 
will be attained. The root of nonprogress upon the piano 
is invariably mental. In a thousand cases scarcely one will 
be found where an impracticable hand is the real hindrance. 
In order to accomplish this with the under-talented begin 
with a very easy one and watch the earlier processes 
throughout. 

Even in cases where most of the technic is obtained from 
pieces the same methods are advised. Transform all the 
difficult passages. Our pupils, even those who play well, 
are too rarely musicians with their fingers. Remember how 
few we have who can modulate off hand, compose a neat 
little prelude off hand, or do any of the little things which 
the musician does as naturally as the robin plumes his 
feathers. 

One quality of Mr. Godowsky’s playing struck me more 
than any other, namely, the musical. Melodic expression 
was the habit of the hand in every relation. This is what 
we have to work for. Mere speed counts but little. Every- 
thing turns upon musical clearness and intelligent feeling. 
And while | would not go so far as to suggest that we need 
a new method, | do think we might materially improve the 
best we now have. 


REGISTERS. 
PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


(y= of the subjects that agitates the student of singing is 
that of registers, and the worst of it is, the more he 
reads upon the subject the more puzzled he gets. This is 
due partly to the variety of opinions on the theory of the 
subject, and still more to the varying ideas of actual practice. 
By this | mean that what one teacher says is right another 
condemns entirely, until the poor student wonders if there 
is any ‘‘right way."’ Well, there isn’t. | can not see why 
| should be obliged to accept another man's doctrine that a 
tone is ‘‘right’’ when it sounds to me wrong. So you see 
it is only a collection of opinions, tones, let us say, and you 
choose the one you like the best. 

In the present article | start out with the proposition that 
there are registers in the voice. 

You ask me to define registers. | should say that the vocal 
apparatus produces a series of tones, let us say from C to F 
in one way, but it can not go beyond these notes without a 
strain. So when it is desired to go higher or lower another 
method in producing these notes is necessary. The new 
action, whatever it is, takes place and produces the next 
three notes. There another action takes place, and three 
more notes are produced. Then there are a series of notes 
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above ‘‘e,” which are called ‘‘head notes,” which are almost 
invariably produced wrong. The great difficulty that many 
people have in studying this subject is that they imagine 
these ‘‘joints” or ‘‘breaks’’ should show plainly. As a mat- 
ter of fact this is not the case. AsI have said in my book 
in ‘Vocal Economy,” ‘‘the voice is a rainbow of sound.”’ 
By this | mean that each register should have its own natu- 
ral color strong, rich, and definite, and then shade into the 
next one imperceptibly. One of the hardest cases to man- 
age is that of a mezzo-soprano or alto where the voice breaks 
over at about F into a peculiar dull and hollow sound 
(sometimes called frontal voice). | have found only one 
way to overcome this difficulty, and | should be glad to hear 
from anyone who tries it. Great care must be taken to get 
a good a or b-flat or 6, and then when this note is pure me- 
dium voice, carry this down diatonically many times, taking 
great pains to get the f and e and e-flat with the same qual- 
ity as the higher notes. Unless this higher starting note is 
a good one the scheme will not work, and in any case the 
exercise must be done hundreds of times. Any defect in 
the voice can be overcome only by weeks of patient and cor- 
rect study. The adjustment of the registers of a voice is a 
serious task which should occupy a student many weeks. 
But it pays to make the effort. 

There are certain teachers who proclaim that there are no 
registers in the voice, and they train only the medium voice. 
This process only destroys the quality of the upper voice 
and weakens the lower notes. The quality of each register 
is an essential element in a well-trained voice, for they each 
have a magnificent emotional quality. This quality should 
not be obliterated, but be carefully cultivated, and blended 
into the next one like the colors of the rainbow. 


MUSICAL NOTATION* 


|S the art of expressing musical ideas in writing. What 
little we can gain from the history of Notation gives us 
much light on that of music generally. 

Steady progress has been the law in regard to musical sci- 
ence, and at no one time has there been a complete pause. 
True it is that long periods have been consumed in arriving 
at very small results, but then there has been a continual 
moving forward all the time. 

At different periods three systems have been adopted as 
suitable for the times in which they were devised. Melody, 
and melody alone, was first known, and in its simplicity its 
tones were represented by the letters of the alphabet, which 
may be called the first period. 

Some centuries later a species of sacred characters called 
Neumz (pronounced New’me), a Latin word, meaning di- 
visions, was used. These signs were mixed in various 
ways, so as to represent all the different sounds in the sys- 
tem of that time. 

One sign, formed something like this, 7, was placed at 
different angles, sideways, upside down, etc., to represent 
different sounds. 

We are told that the Greeks used no less than 1240 of 
these characters, and it took nearly a lifetime to master even 
the elements of music in those days. This was the second 
period. 

Finally a better plan was devised, that led to the system 
of characters called notes, that are now used, and which are 
written on the lines and spaces of the staff, as Deena Poco 
told us in her essay at the last session. This was the third 
period. 

In the sixth century the first fifteen letters were used, viz. : 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, 1, K, L, M, N, O, P.. We notice 
that the letter | is not mentioned, from the fact that the Latin 
alphabet does not contain that letter. These were after- 


* From ‘‘The Young Folks’ Musical History Club,” by Geo. A. Rowe 
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wards reduced to the first seven letters of the alphabet, viz. : 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, corresponding to the system of let- 
ters now used. 

One great trouble with the crude system was that it was 
merely a mass of positive rulings that did not regulate the 
rise and fall of the melody; consequently a new plan was 
devised on an entirely different principle, whereby points, 
lines, hooks, curves, angles, etc., were placed over the 
words to be sung. 

Here is an illustration of some of the styles used: 











While this was an important step, still it was imperfect, 
and towards the close of the eighth century we find small 
letters mixed with the Neume, or sacred signs, enabling one 
to better sing a new melody at sight. From these small let- 
ters are derived many of the musical signs, terms of expres- 
sion, etc., that we use in the music of today. The first was 
the use of the syllables in the spaces of the staff of seven 
lines, as follows: 


H 
it 8 ea 
a — : 
T si e———— 





SOLUTION. 








aa eee 








One great benefit derived from this plan was that it could 
be carried to quite an extent by employing any number of 
lines, as the following illustration shows: 


| 
| 


. Do 

T mini 

sr oria in eute 
Ss glo lo gore sne 

ah “1: \mini 

tT Sit rin Min cula 

& is glo, sae ae 
T bo 

, Spies mini RE 
, a sit oria \in cula 

s Do Ties sae F a> 
a mini Pill a 
is Sit oria in cula 

s xlo = ... aT 
T 


The letters T and S (for Tonus and Semitonium), at the 
beginning of each line in the last two illustrations, showed 
whether the voice was to proceed by whole (T) or half (S) 
tones. 

The solution of the last illustration appears in our system, 
as follows. 





{ —————— — —_—— 
(- AS a SRR are Si ET ER ne | 
a ae - con 7a 
« err Se in a ee 
Sit glo ri 1 Do - mi - ni in sae- cu- la 
— Se ey a ™ 
©: oo 0 2 en aA 
cee eT eter eee eee ac ata ae Se 
' - = a Nee a 


The next illustration was the use of the dots to represent 
the different tones, being placed on the lines only of the 
eight-line staff, as follows: 
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The next illustration shows the use of the Neume, or sa- 
cred rat he ae the words to be sung, viz. : 


Cel 1 celoy of landate demi 


PROBABLE SOLUTION. 











Coe-li coe - lo-rum, lau - da - te De - um 


The following illustration gives us the same signs used on 
the one (red) line spoken of by Deena Poco in her essay, 
viz. : 


er Sk Go 


PROBABLE SOLUTION. 


[yigaere age eee tet gees 











The next, we might say final, improvement in all these 
systems was the placing of the notes on both the lines and 
spaces of the staff. 

Evolved from all of the systems mentioned, we next no- 
tice, first, the note called the double-longa, or large; second, 
the long-note; third, the breve; and fourth, the semibreve. 

After a while the minim was introduced. Next we find 
the greater semiminim, the lesser semiminim, and the 
semicroma. 

At first the notes were all black; that is, with no open 
heads to them. After a time red notes were written be- 
tween them, these being reduced to one half of their value. 

During the year 1370 both black and red notes were dis- ) 
carded, and their places filled by notes with open heads, 
or white, and were square or diamond-shaped, while some 
of the rest are identical with those now used. 


ILLUSTRATION. 
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the notes had dots placed after them, just as we use the dot 
nowadays, as the following illustration shows: 
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A a | f a | 
me O- or this + 
J an ee 
SOLUTION. 





























Instead of time signatures, such as we now employ, such 
as 2-2, 3-8, 3-4, 6-8, etc., the following signs were used: 


OG G09 


CLEFS. 


The definition of this word is taken from the Latin word 
clavis, which means a *‘ key.” 

Its object is to locate the letters of the alphabet on certain 
lines and spaces of the staff, and designate the pitch of the 
same. 

Of the many clefs used in the sixteenth century we have 
retained only five, but for practical purposes we use only 


three at this date. We have the G clef, fe which 
locates G on the second line of the staff; also the C clef, 


a | which generally locates C in the third space, 


although this clef is movable, and can be used to fix C on 


any line or space; and lastly, we have the F clef, [S| 
locating F on the fourth line. 

If we compare these forms with samples of some old 
styles, we shall see that they are but perversions of the 
latter, viz. : 


Ci ih =); 6 = 6; fs eee=e. 











GEORGE KRUGER, PIANIST. 


A™eae all the sweet voices which the spirit of the beau- 
tiful has bestowed upon mankind, the solemn organ, 
the passionate violin, the fiery trumpet, the joyous French 
horn, the sighing oboe, and the warbling flute, no one me- 
dium of expression for the mystical inner life of the soul is 
so generally serviceable and universally effective as the pia- 
noforte. Pianists are usually, in every community, the ad- 
vance guard of the musical army, taking to the contemporary 
world the same relation which was held by the singing- 
school teacher to the world of our grandfathers. To be sup- 
plied with a good corps of capable pianists must always be 
regarded as the first evidence of musical culture in any city. 
Cincinnati stands preeminent in this important respect, and 
a foremost position must be accorded to the piano depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Conservatory. Miss Baur the di- 
rectress, herself a renowned teacher of the voice, is ably 
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assisted by three pianists, one of whom, Mr. George Kruger, 
recently presented to the public two recital programs re- 
markable in every way. On the evening of Monday, the 
18th of May, he gave a program bristling with numerous 
difficult works familiar to the piano-loving public, such, for 
instance, as the Second Hungarian Rhapsodie of Liszt, and 
the great A-flat Polonaise of Chopin, works calculated to 
test to the utmost the power and endurance of any pianist. 
On Monday, June 15, he gave an extensive program of com- 
positions in many styles, though of a prevailingly romantic 
and melodious character. One who had listened with close 
attention to both these programs could have obtained an 
accurate and complete idea of Mr. Kruger in all his powers, 
for, in the first he presented himself to us as a heroic vir- 
tuoso clad in complete armor, while in the second he pre- 
sented us a variegated nosegay of particolored flowers. Mr. 
Kruger, as a pianist, is an acquisition to Cincinnati, and, 
more than this, an acquisition to the country at large, for 
abilities so unique as his, and of such a virile quality, 
certain to bring him, at no very distant date, a reputation 
vastly wider than that bounded by any one city. Mr. Kru- 
ger owes the development of his fine powers, both musical 
and pianistic, to three teachers, viz., Genz, Barth, Leschetit- 
sky. His repertoire is varied and extensive, including works 
new and old, large and small, classic and romantic. He in- 
terprets the works of Beethoven admirably, but his talent 
has a decided leaning toward the new romantic schools en- 
riched by the works of such men as Chopin, Schumann, 
Leschetitsky, Paderewski, Schytte, Grieg, Schiitt, Rubinstein, 
and others. Among his more conspicuous qualities should 
be mentioned, first, a tone singularly large and penetrating; 
second, a masterly use of tempo-rubato; and third, a good 
control of the cantabile style. In hissecond program a charm- 
ing little piece by his first teacher, Herman Genz, another by 
Ludwig Schytte, ‘‘Down the River,” and the romanzas of 
Schumann were particularly captivating. 


SOUSA HAS GOT THERE. 


F there is any limit to the success of John Philip Sousa, as a 

leader and composer, it has evidently not yet been passed. 
There is no gainsaying the permanent success of his new 
opera, which De Wolf Hopper and his merry company are 
producing at the Broadway Theater to weekly receipts such 
as Wang and Panjandrum never witnessed in the heyday of 
their success. The opera has evidently come to stay. The 
people like it, and a majority of the critics like it, and those 
who don't, are witnessing its prosperity with such philosophy 
as they can muster. 

Sousa himself seems to maintain the even tenor of his way, 
the success of his opera having scarcely deterred him from 
the almost constant pursuance of his regular work. We 
recently chronicled the triumphs of his California tour, from 
which he arrived in New York in barely time to witness the 
rehearsal and first week's production of his new opera, and 
he again shook the dust of New York from his feet, and, 
with his band, is now traversing the cities of New England, 
and will continue his tour until the fourteenth of June, when 
he goes to Manhattan Beach, as usual, remaining there until 
September 7, when he will drop his baton for the nonce and 
seek rest and recreation under foreign skies. 

Mr. Sousa has richly earned his success and the amazing 
good fortune, financial and otherwise, which has been his 
reward. Since the formation of his band four years ago he 
has been constantly before the people throughout the coun- 
try, giving concerts, and his face is probably more familiar 
to the people of the United States than that of any other 
public man in the country. Meanwhile his compositions 
have penetrated nearly every household in the land, are the 
stock in trade of every dancing-school and ballroom, and 
orchestras and bands and pianos and hand organs, wherever 
they exist, are attuned to Sousa’s familiar and inspiring 
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strains. Between his band and his compositions, therefore, 
Sousa is rapidly becoming rich, and the royalties from his 
new and successful opera will add abundantly to his fortunes. 
There are none who will envy Sousa the rewards of his 
labors. His has been no royal road to fame or fortune. He 
has worked hard and constantly ever since he was a mere 
urchin, earning his bread as a violin prodigy, and what he 
has achieved may be regarded as the result of ability and 
industry combined, and not a whit to chance. Long may 
he live to enjoy the results of his many triumphs! He has 
yet more than half a lifetime to live, for the fruition of his 
genius has found him still young in years, and still on the 
sunny side of a most promising prime.—S. in Courier. 


HOW IT LOOKED TO MR. RYAN. 


A PUGILIST CRITICISES THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE EVENING— 
DIDN'T PICK THE WINNER—DISTURBED BY A ‘‘ BLOKE” IN 
GLASSES—LAY IN WAIT AT THE DOOR. 


Ammons the interested listeners at the concert last evening 
was Pugilist Ryan, of Elgin, who is in the city seeking 
to arrange a match with local talent, says The Rockford 
(lll. ) Register-Gazette. Mr. Ryan did not stay through 
the entire concert, but went away deeply impressed with 
the first number, a duo for two pianos by Harrison Wild 
and Emil Liebling. 

‘‘Dat was de most scientific exhibition I ever seen,” said 
Mr. Ryan as he leaned over a counter in a down-town res- 
taurant and talked with a number of ‘‘de boys” who had 
not attended the concert. ‘‘W’'en dose two fellers stepped 
into de ring | says to myself dat dis is goin’ to be a jug- 
handle match, and I wuz lookin’ aroun’ fer some sucker 
who wuz willin’ t’ bet on de little feller, Wild. De udder 
man wuz heavier all around, an’ it looked as if de little one 
wuz chancin’ t’ings an’ goin’ out of his class t’ make a 
match wid a feller like dat. I didn’t have time t’ place a 
bet dough before, widout de timer givin’ de word, dose 
fellers started in. Dey mus’ a been dead anxious t’ git at 
each oder. De big feller wuz a leadin’ off, feelin’ ‘round 
kinder cautious like, while de little one let his hands fall at 
his side an’ wuz just keepin’ one eye on de crowd, kind o’ 
careless like, an’ de oder on de man in de ring. Den | see 
by de foxy way he was actin’ dat he wuz a beaut an’! wuz 
dead glad | didn’t have no chance t’ place my wad. De 
big feller kep’ a feelin’ aroun’ an’ jest w’en | wuz watchin’ 
his style wid interest a bloke wid glasses settin’ nex’ t’ me 
says in a whisper, ‘ain’t dat a lovely andante ?’ I wuz jest 
goin’ to tell him t’ keep in his own graveyard w’en, all of a 
sudden, | see the little feller put up his dukes an’ start in 
likean angel. De fightin’ wuz give an’ take for a long spell. 
Sometimes de little feller’d git in a few hot shots wid ’is 
right, an’ de blokey nex’ to me ‘d throw back ’is ’ead an’ 
roll ’is eyes an’ say, ‘ wot execution!’ Den I'd tell ‘im dis 
wuz evidently a scientific match fer points an’ dere wuzn't 
goin’ to be no execution, but he couldn’t seem to catch on 
to wot | wuz givin’ ’im. I see dat de big un wuz no 
chicken in de biz before de fust round come to a close. He 
wuz workin’ his left like a steam derrick an’ his body-blows 
wuz a tellin’ on de youngster. Finally both of em seemed 
t’ git a little short on wind an’ de fightin’ slacked up slower 
an’ Slower, like a freight-train pullin’ up at a waterin’ station. 
Both of ’em stopped fer a breathin’ spell, an’ dough nobody 
said so, | guessed it wuz de end of de fust round by de way 
de hand-clappin’ arose. 

‘* After changin’ corners de principals stepped to de center 
agin an’ den commenced de toughest fight | ever seen. It 
wuz give an’ take an’ take an’ give. One minit you couldn't 
hear nothin’ but the big fellow’s blows, heavy an’ solid like, 
an’ den all of a sudden he'd kind o’ give way before de rattlin’ 
fire of de little feller, who gave an exhibition of endurance 
dat | never tought wuz in’im. De people wuz breathless 


wid interest, an’ | wuz dead sorry agin dat | got dere after 
de bettin’ closed, as I could see, by de way dey sized up de 
match, dat dere wuz a stake in de game wuth playin’ fer. 
De secon’ roun’ wuz de longest, an’ it wuz a marvel de way 
dose fellers held out, settin’ de pace dey did. 

‘*Dat bloke who set nex’ t’ me turned t’ ’is girl, w’en de 
exchange wuz at its highest, an’ sez, ‘Isn't dat a wild taran- 
telle?’ I cum near droppin’ dead in me tracks an’ would 
have if dere hadn't been such a crowd around me. _ 1! nudged 
de feller an’ says, ‘If dere’s a tarantula in de neighborhood 
you'd better get de young lady out before she gets bit, ‘cause 
I've seen de pesky tings do damage out West.’ 

‘*He looked at me a minit as dough he didn’t know wot 
I ment, an’ den says, ‘I wish you 'd be quiet, sir; | desire 
to enjoy dis selection.’ Jest as he said dat de principals 
slacked up an’, after a few staggerin’ passes, in which de 
big un got in some heavy body-blows, dey both bowed an’ 
left de ring. I wuz so disgusted wid wot de bloke said 
dat I went out o’ de church an’ waited fer im on de steps 
w’ere | might slug ‘im widout havin’ a t’ick crowd around. 
I guess ’e must ‘ave gone out de side door as | didn’t catch 
no glimpse o’ ‘im. | didn’t hear how de match wuz decid- 
ed, but I guess it wuz a draw, an’ all bets declared off. ” 


** AMERICA.” 
HE air known as ‘‘God Save the King,” ‘‘Heil dir im 
Siegeskranz,” ‘‘ America,” etc., claimed by the English, 
French, and Danes, is, according to a church paper, Pastor 
Bonus, of Treves, an old pilgrim song. The story runs that 
the Prussian soldiers in 1813 brought the words to Silesia, 
but had forgotten the tune, when one day some officers, 
among them Schamhorst, met a band of pilgrims on their 
way to the Holy Spring of Codowa, singing: 
Heil dir, o KOnigin, 
Des Brunnens Huterin, 
Heil Dir, Maria! 
Zu Segen und Gedeihn 
Lass sprudeln klar und rein 
Allezeit den Labequell: 
Heil dir, Maria! 
On inquiry, the priest in charge, Father Thamm, declared 
it was an old pilgrim song, known in Silesia from time im- 
memorial, a statement confirmed by other clergymen, Cath- 
olic and Protestant. Herr E. Handtmann, of Seedorf, who 
— this account as a family tradition in the Kreuz- 
‘eitung August 10, 1894, suggests that the assumption of an 
ecclesiastical origin of the tune would explain its international 
character. 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 


Is a new organization similar in intent and purpose to the 
College of Organists in England. In its prospectus it defines 
its objects as follows: 

The American Guild of Organists has been formed to ad- 
vance the character of church music and the standing, facili- 
ties, and musical education of church organists. It is in- 
tended to include in its various classes of membership not 
only the organists of all parts of the country, but also clergy- 
men; and it aims to benefit all its members by giving them 
reliable certification of their own standing and attainments; 
by publications; and by meetings in the metropolis and such 
other places as shall develop a membership roll large enough 
to warrant the organization of local sections of the Guild. 

The officers of the Guild for ed 7 are: Honorary 
President, Dudley Buck; Warden, Gerrit Smith, Mus. Doc. ; 
Sub-Warden, Charles H. Morse, Mus. Bac. ; Chaplain, Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D.; Secretary, Henry G. Hanchett, 
M. D. (Secretary's address, 148 Fifth Avenue, New York); 
Registrar, Will MacFarlane; Treasurer, Walter J. Hall (Treas- 
urer’s address, 706 Carnegie Hall, New York); Librarian, 
Sumner Salter; Auditors, John S. Camp, Frank Taft. 
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Scherzando assez retenu. 
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Melodie. 


Edited by JACQUES AHREM. 


L. STREABBOG, Op. 130 N? 1. 
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LULLABY. 


(SHUT EYE, BABY BYE.) CARLO MORA. 
Arr. by WESSEN BERG. 
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No two minds can see exactly alike unless they are idiots, 
Says a recent writer on Individuality. Training the mind to 
discover the possibilities in a composition is all that can be 
done or should d be attempted. After that each mind must 
form its own iggpcein dl 


VOICE-BUILDING and song- ong-singing are nai made to take 
the place of music-teaching e have known singers of 
considerable reputation who were unable to read at sight 
very ordinary music, or to explain the simplest musical signs 
or their uses. They were titel human rae 





THE present Pope, Leo XIII, is old to be engaged in a 
research which may prove to be of great importance to the 
musical world. He is giving much time to the study of 
some ancient documents which purport to be the real He- 
brew anthems which were sung in the centuries before the 
Christian era. He has requested one of the Vatican mu- 
sicians to prepare a pianoforte arrangement for him, and in 
time the results of the Pontiff's research may be given to 
the world. 


Tue Roentgen rays have come into the domain of piano 
ractice. We learn from a piano correspondent of a New 
ork paper that a young woman, while practicing, was 
attacked with a sudden and violent pain in the arm. Doctors 
found all sorts of things the matter with the bone, and prep- 
arations were made for cutting off the member, when a 
Roentgen ray peeped in and saw a twisted nerve, which, 
after being pulled straight, the girl marched out and went 
on with her practicing. 


A STRIKING peculiarity of the Russian folk-songs is their 
limited compass. Few of them, says a recent investigator, 
exceed an octave; the majority of them do not go beyond 
the ‘fifth’ or ‘‘ sixth,” the oldest songs having the least 
range. In contrast to this peculiarity of the Russian songs 
the Visiror would add that the Scotch melodies, especially 
the older ones, are of just the opposite in construction. 
Though the ‘‘scale” is much the same, the songs are of 
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great compass; many of them being impossible to sing by 
voices of the present time. The falsetto quality of tone was 
at one time very largely developed among the Scotch singers, 
and was probably the cause of these now impossible airs, as 
the falsetto of today is of but little value from want of use 
and development. 


Some of our exchanges seem to be very much exercised 
over the present spelling of the word formerly known 
as ‘‘obbligato.” ‘‘Obligato”’ is also quite as correct and 
looks a great deal better. The tendency in spelling is in the 
direction of simplicity, as, for instance, ‘‘labor,’’ ‘‘neighbor,”’ 
‘*savior,”’ etc., instead of ‘‘labour,’’ ‘‘ neighbour,” ‘‘ sav- 
iour,” ‘‘tho”’ instead of ‘‘though,” ‘‘ program’’ for ‘‘ pro- 
gramme,” etc. The past is worthy of imitation and respect 
in many ways, but we can afford to give up much of its 
spelling. It takes too much time. 


THE system of fingering, known as the American system, 
which uses X to indicate the thumb, is neither American nor 
English, but German, and dates from the publications of the 
year 1571. The thumbs were but little used, if any, in play- 
ing at that date, therefore the fingers only were numbered. 
This system of marking the index finger 1 and the thumb 
crept into England from Germany about 1762, and has more 
or less prevailed up to the present day. A strong effort is 
being made by the best English musicians to do away with 
this marking in favor of the more rational one of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
It is almost stamped out in America. 


WHuHiLE the Visiror contends that music per se is neither 
American, French, English nor German, that is, not national. 
but universal, it believes in the idea that national character- 
istics do graft themselves upon it, and that its peculiarities 
are largely due to the construction of the language of the 
nation in which the music is written. Miss Berkey, in a 
recent address, calls attention to the fact that the less the 
language of a country has in common with others the more 
its music will differ. We can see very well how this may 
be true. The peculiar rhythm of a nation’s words affect its 
poetry, and the characteristics of its poetry affect its music. 
As these characteristics are a reflex of the life of a people, in 
this one sense we may say that music is national, but only in 
this. 


THERE has never been a time when persons of literary 
culture and refined taste, and persons hopelessly addicted 
to a logical method of thinking, have not found a good deal 
to criticise in the character of popular hymns and religious 
songs, Says a writer in the Nonconformist Musical Journal. 
From the fine spiritual verses of Cardinal Newman, ‘‘ Lead, 
kindly light,” to the tuneful but incoherent songs of the 
camp-meeting, nearly every possibility in the way of literary 
excellence and of nonsense has been reached. Religious 
liberty has been abused to inflict on the ear jingling jargon, 
which it would be a waste of time to attempt to understand. 
It has remained for Commissioner Booth-Tucker to invent 
a new aspect of the Savior. Probably it was his recent 
journey across the Atlantic in a great steamship that inspired 
his new song, which is printed in the War Cry, and is pro- 
nounced a successful hymn by the members of his staff. 
The character of the song is indicated in this verse: 


Jesus is my Steamer, 

Who ne’er can sink. In Him 
| have embarked and safely 

To Heaven’s port | swim 


Critics may be disposed to question the lucidity of the first 
preecenes in this stanza, ahd may want to know why, it 
ooth-Tucker has embarked in that safe steamer, he pro- 
poses to swim. They may point to the deterioration of 
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dinal Newman. The'defense would be that Booth-Tucker 
addresses quite a different audience. It is not necessary, 
however, to have silly songs, even for the use of the Salva- 
tion Army. There is really no reason why all the songs 
intended for religious uses should not be of a high order— 
no reason why the common intelligence should be served 
with anything that is not positively good. 


GOOD HYMNS. 


The question ‘‘ What constitutes a good hymn?” has been 
the subject of a recent symposium of musicians and clergy- 
men. The opinions expressed are quite as varied as the 
makeup of the symposium itself. No two seem able to agree 
exactly as to the value of our present hymns and hymnals, 
though all agree as to the merits of a few of the old war- 
horses of the faith, if we may so denominate the old standard 
hymns, and also as to the beauty and usefulness of such 
modern hymns as Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘Lead, kindly light,” 
Mrs. Adam's ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and others of like 
renown. 

This latter hymn, which is probably sung more than any 
other one hymn of the church, while approved and com- 
mented upon for its poetic beauty and scriptural integrity 
by most members of the symposium, is roundly denounced 
for lack of both of these qualities by the Bishop of Wakefield. 
This hymn is certainly founded upon Scripture. There is 
not a line in it but has direct reference to some Bible passage 
and incident. The Bishop objects to what he is pleased to 
term ‘‘the most absurd verse,’’ which has the line ‘‘ Sun, 
moon, and stars forgot’’; but as a poetic figure we think it 
beautiful, though, of course, it will not bear a literal inter- 
pretation. 

A more valid objection was raised against a class of hymns 
of which ‘‘ Paradise’ is a sample. With the opinions ex- 
pressed regarding this class of hymns the Visitor most 
heartily agrees. A man is not in his best condition who can 
take delight in hymns expressive of a desire to get away 
from the duties of this life for the mistaken idea of rest in 
another which some hymns give him. 

O Paradise, O Paradise ! 

Tis weary waiting here 
is not a healthy sentiment. Neither are those expressions 
which liken this world to ‘‘a vale of tears,” ‘‘ a fleeting 
show,” ‘‘an illusion,” and ‘‘a dream.” This nonsense ap- 
peals to no good Christian sentiment, but only to the morbid, 
dyspeptic, unhealthy states of mind, which some people 
often mistake for ‘‘ otherworldliness.” 

After all, the value of a hymn must be determined by the 
use it performs rather than by any art or literary measure- 
ments. The art and the literary structure should be good, 
of course, but it must be remembered that a good hymn 
must have something beside poetic and literary merit. Most 
of the finest verse from a literary standpoint is worthless 
for lyrical purposes. Very little of Tennyson and none of 
Browning can be set to music acceptably. The genealogies 
of the Old Testament could be better sung than most of the 
work of the great poets. 

So, it is not a question of the best poetry alone. Other 
qualities are necessary in the making of a successful hymn. 
What these qualities are may be seen from a study of the great 
hymns of the church, which have become endeared to the 
hearts of Christians of all denominations the world over. 
We can name but a few of these: ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy,” ‘‘All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name,” ‘‘Sun of my soul,” ‘* Rock 
of Ages,” ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,” ‘‘My faith looks up to 
Thee,” etc., etc. 

It is well for a people, says Bishop Wakefield, to have a 
store of hymns which shall be in their pure and simple 
beauty, in their chastened and reverent language, and in 
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hymn-writing by comparing these lines with those of Car- 


their high and holy thoughts, the joy of the young, and the 
solace of the old, and which may perhaps even appeal, in 
the manliness and dignity of their tone, to the hearts and 
consciences of strong men in the midst of the rush and 
turmoil of a busy life. 


CITY NOTES. 

Mr. Bohlmann, of the Conservatory of Music, left the city 
June 21 for a summer tour in Europe. As before stated, 
he will attend the Beyreuth Festival and report it for the 
VisiTOR. 

On June 25, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, the piano pupils of Miss 
Staaf gave a fine recital, at which Miss Lena Laubach, piano, 
Miss Edna V. Bonnell, soprano, and Mr. Edward B. Martin- 
dale, baritone, assisted. 


The College of Music has issued a fine catalogue for '96-'97, 
giving full information of the work of the College, the names 
of the new faculty, with portraits of the same, also complete 
lists of all the graduates of the College, from the beginning, 
who have received medals or certificates. 


Mr. Edward M. Read, of St. Louis, the well-known com- 
poser and music-man, has sent the VisiTor a fine book of 
photographs of the district devastated by the recent cyclone. 
We thank him for the remembrance, and congratulate Mr. 
Read upon the fact that he was ‘‘not in it” this time. 


A very interesting piano recital was that given at Room 
F, Odd Fellows’ Building, June 27, by the pupils of Miss 
Henrietta C. Graham, assisted by Mr. Leroy Makin, violin. 
The program, though long, was in excellent taste, and of a 
high grade, and the pupils acquitted themselves very credit- 
ably indeed. 

Tue May Festivat.—Treasurer Clifford B. Wright's report 
contains some interesting figures, and show the Association 
to be in a most prosperous condition. The total receipts 
for the Festival of 1896 were $46,499, and adding the balance 
on hand June 17, 1895, and other receipts, gives the total 
receipts for the year of $62,182.90. The total expenditures 
were $42,169.07, leaving a balance June 17, 1896, of $20,- 
022.83. 

Mr. Herman Bellstedt, Jr., has composed a march for the 
Elks’ Reunion, which is to be held in this city July 7, 8, 9. 
It is a fine composition, and very effectively introduces as a 
trio the favorite song of the Elks, ‘‘ Should Auld Acquaint- 
ance be Forgot.’’ The Elks’ March will be played by a band 
of one thousand musicians July 8, when the bands of the 
various lodges will combine for the purpose, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bellstedt. 


The next meeting of the North America Sangerbund will 
be held in Cincinnati in 1899. This will be the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Bund, and very properly 
the meetings will be held in this city, where its first con- 
certs were given fifty years ago. It is a matter of pride and 
congratulation that the Cincinnati singers won the palm for 
fine and effective work at Pittsburg. Already preparations 
have been begun for practice for the next meeting. Mr. 
Ehrgott will, without doubt, have charge of the chorus. 
His work was everywhere’ favorably commented upon at 
the Sangerfest at Pittsburg. 


The annual commencement of the College of Music, June 
13, was a notable one in the history of the College. Thirty 
pupils received teaching certificates. The pupils who re- 
ceived Springer medals were Miss Josephine Kilb, Miss 
Corneille Overstreet, Miss Rosa Shay, Miss Anna Hulman, 
and Mrs. Gisella Weber. The graduates were Miss Jose- 


phine M. Kilb, voice culture; Mr. Frederick J. Hoffman, 
piano; Miss Corneille Overstreet, piano; Miss Clara M. 
Yorston, piano; Miss Bertha Thompson, elocution; Miss 
Mary A. Zouck, elocution. 


Addresses were made by Rabbi 
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David Philipson, Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, Hon. Lawrence 
Maxwell, and President Neff. 


The annual series of students’ concerts of the Conservatory 
of Music (Miss Baur’s) began Friday evening, June 19, and 
continued until Tuesday evening, June 30. The programs 
are too numerous and too long for mention in our limited 
space. Suffice it to say that they were all of the high stand- 
ard for whith this school is famous, and, if anything, better 
than usual. i of the following teachers participated in 
the concerts: Miss Clara Baur, Miss Frances Moses, Miss 
Laura Anderson, Mrs. Iva Kennedy Wickersham; Messrs. 
Theo. BohImann, Frederic Shailer Evans, Geo. Kruger, Jacob 
Bloom, Hugo Sederberg. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mrs. W. B. Ruggles, of Delhi, a prominent teacher and 
writer, sailed for Europe June 25. She has kindly offered to 
write to the Vistror during her sojourn abroad. 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich, of Chicago, the author of ‘‘ Musical 
Analysis” and ‘‘Analytical Harmony,” will give lessons and 
lectures during the summer at the Chicago Piano College. 


At Glendale College, Ohio, May 27, Miss Margaret W. 
Hopwood, pupil of Miss Mary H. Wiley, gave a very excel- 
lent Piano Recital. The program included works by Grieg, 
Liszt, Chopin, MacDowell, Mendelssohn, etc. 


Mr. Benj. Guckenberger reports the success of his Con- 
servatory at a Ala., the past year as phenomenal, 
and much beyond his brightest expectations. This institu- 
tion is wholly a Cincinnati enterprise, and as such we are 
glad to learn of its success. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted the Twenty-second Annual 
Music Festival at Cortland, N. Y., week of June 1. He 
had the assistance of Mr. Caryl Florio and other first-class 
musicians, whose names we have not learned, as the usual 
festival program failed to reach us. 


The Fremont (O.) Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. J. J. Jelley, gave Haydn’s Oratorio of ‘‘ The Creation” 
June 2. The soloists were Miss Electa Gifford, soprano; 
Geo. ]. Hamlin, tenor; W. C. Howell, bass. The Yunck 
String Quartet also assisted, with Mrs, Jelley and Miss Anna 
Donahue, pianists. 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Conservatory of Music held its 
first commencement exercises May 23. The sixteenth re- 
cital was given by Miss Amy Whaley, of Pomeroy, Ohio, 
candidate for diploma in voice, and Miss Mary Rucker, of 
Birmingham, candidate for diploma in piano. Both young 
ladies are very talented, and have made great progress in 
their specialties under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Cech 
berger. 


Mr. W. P. Thurston, who resigned the principalship of 
the Norwalk (O.) High School to take charge of the music 
department of Berea College, Kentucky, has succeeded in 
putting his department upon a good artistic basis, and is 
meeting with great success. There are two glee clubs in 
the College; one composed of young ladies, the other of 
men, both also forming the nucleus of a fine chorus of mixed 
voices. 


Dr. Geo. F. Root’s Cantata of ‘‘ The Flower Queen” was 
given at Webster Grove, Mo., May 22, under the direction 
of Mrs. Kate J. Brainard. A notable feature of the perform- 
ance was the vocalization of Miss Adah Alice Black, who 
took the part of the flute, with her voice, in the duet between 
the Nightingale and the Rose, so successfully as to create 
the greatest enthusiasm. The Cantata was repeated June 9, 
and the proceeds devoted to the relief of the sufferers by the 
cyclone at St. Louis. 
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Dr. Root’s Cantata ‘‘ The Star of Light,” upon which he 
was at work at the time of his death, was given at Bridge- 
water College, Virginia, June 1, under the direction of Mr. 
Geo. B. Holsinger. The audience numbered two thousand 
persons, the largest ever assembled at the College. As far 
as we know, this is the first public performance of ‘‘The 
Star of Light,” and we are glad to know it was given under 
such favorable auspices, and was enthusiastically received 
by the large audience. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


The Moore anniversary was celebrated at Kimball Hall 
May 28. The first part of the program consisted of Moore's 
melodies; the second part of Irish operatic selections. 


The annual examination of the Gottschalk Lyric School 
closed last Wednesday. Prizes were awarded to Richard 
Buhlig, Ethel Smith, and Julia Garfield. The graduating 
exercises will take place June 25. 


Miss Emily Parsons was given a testimonial concert last 
month in Steinway Hall. Among those assisting were Mrs. 
Minnie Fish Griffin, soprano. Miss Parsons is a pupil of 
Mr. Wilhelm Middleschulte, the organist. 

The closing program of the Chicago Orchestra for the sea- 
son 1895-6 consisted of Beethoven's first and ninth sym- 
phonies, the trio ‘‘ Tremate empi tremate,’”’ and the chorus 
‘* Hallelujah to the Father.’’ The choral parts were given 
by members of the Apollo Club. The program was a most 
interesting one. The soloists were Miss Gifford, Mrs. Cam- 
eron, Mr. Hamlin, and Mr. Clark. 


On the evening of June 9 a grand concert was given at 
the Warren Ave. ‘‘Cong.”’ Church, under the direction of 
Wilber M. Derthick, who is president of the Federation of 
Musical-Literary Clubs. Those taking part in the program 
were Miss Eugenia Elliot, pianist, Miss Davis, violinist, Lola 
G. Chase, soprano, Earl R. Drake, violinist, Allen H. Spen- 
cer, pianist, and William Richards, bass. 


The Commencement Concert of the American Conserv- 
atory took place Monday, June 22, at Central Music Hall. 
The program was made up of selections from Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Chopin, Massenet, Rossini, Wieniawski, Cham- 
inade, and Jensen. Those who took part in the program 
were Misses Morgan, Morton, Shoemaker, Bird, Hopkins, 
Edwards, Goodwin, and Roby, Mr. Frank Bedlau, Mr. 
Henry Heuen, and Mr. Grant Shafer, who is quite a com- 
poser. 

Mr. H. W. Fairbank will be musical director at the Spirit 
Lake, lowa, Chautauqua again this summer, July 2-17. 
This is his third season at Spirit Lake. He will use an Ev- 
erett Grand piano and the ‘‘Songs of the Assembly.”’ 

Mr. Fairbank was the musical conductor of the great May 
Festival Concerts at the Auditorium, May 31 and June 5. 
He had a ladies’ chorus of eleven hundred trained voices, 
and was assisted by part of the Thomas Orchestra, Walter 
E. Hall, concert organist, Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, so- 
prano, and other talent. The Auditorium never held larger 
audiences. 

Mr. F. will also conduct at Clear Lake, lowa, August 17 


23. 


MR. WM. H. SHERWOOD 


Has renewed his engagement with the Chicago Conservatory 
of Music as head of the piano department for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Sherwood will also renew his connection with 
the great summer school at Lake Chautauqua, and will have 
charge of the piano department as heretofore. It is expected 
that Mr. Sherwood will give a series of recitals in Chicago 
and other American cities the coming season. 
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MUSIC-TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


ILLiNoils.—The Eighth Convention of the Illinois Music- 
Teachers’ Association was held at Galesburg, June 23, 24, 25, 
26. The Advisory Committee for the past year consisted of 
Dr. H. S. Perkins, Frederic Grant Gleason, W. W. Lauder. 
Among the essayists were W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, whose 
subject was ‘‘Choral Music”; Prof. W. B. Chamberlain, 
Oak Park, ‘‘ Church Music”; W. S. B. Mathews; Emil Leib- 
ling, who gives a ‘‘Lecture Recital”; W. H. Sherwood, H. 
M. Wild, etc., etc. 


New York.—The New York State Music-Teachers hold 
their Eighth Annual Convention at Auburn, July 7, 8, 9. 
The city is one of the most delightfully situated for conven- 
tions, and the attendance is expected to be very large. Prof. 
Schovill, of Auburn, is drilling a local chorus of one hundred 
voices for the occasion. Between three hundred and five 
hundred persons will be in attendance, including the best- 
known teachers of the State. 


NaTIONAL MEETING. —We again call attention to the annual 
meeting of the Music-Teachers’ National Association, to be 
held at Denver, Colorado, July 7, 8,9, and 10. This is the 
twentieth anniversary of the M. T. N. A., and preparations 
are being made for a large attendance. The Denverites are 
quite enthusiastic upon the subject, and will entertain royally 
during the stay of the music-teachers in their midst. H. S. 
Perkins, Secretary, 26 Van Buren Street, Chicago, will give 
full information upon application. 


MicHiGAN.—The music-teachers of Michigan met in con- 
vention at Saginaw, June 24, 25, 26. Mr. Wilson G. Smith, 
of Cleveland, O., Mr. W. H. Sherwood, of Chicago, and other 
prominent musicians from other States, participated in addi- 
tion, and by invitation of the Michiganders. 


THE MAY MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


T a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of this Asso- 
ciation the various officers submitted their reports. We 
give two extracts from President Hobart’s annual address: 
Our FestivaAL STANDS First.—The Cincinnati Festival is 
unique in the musical history of the country. Amid all the 
festivals held in the United States its position is a marked 
one; it is above and beyond all others—in fact, it has now 
no imitators, even in this country. A glance at the record 
in the program book will show what has been done, and 
the steady gain that has been made. The Festivals were 
organized to give the best music in the best way. To do 
this no considerations of money, of sentiment, or of policy 
must be permitted to interfere with making everything as 
nearly perfect as possible; we must have the best orchestral 
organization, the best soloists, the most intelligent and best- 
trained chorus, and, beyond all, the one great musical mas- 
ter—the man who has never swerved from his ideal of what 
is most elevating in music, and what is best worth hearing 
and learning. The moment we lower the standard, the 
moment we allow questions of expediency to be prominent 
or to rule, from that moment there will be a decadence, and 
we shall drift into a local instead of a national position. 
Even if we can not obtain perfection, we must do all in our 
power to reach the highest possible point. Something 
higher must be aimed at for each Festival, regardless of all 
personal considerations. That we have made no error in 
the plan thus far is shown by the increasing interest and 
greater success. 
* kK 

The chorus is the keynote of the whole scheme. The 
earnest, determined, self-sacrificing work of its members is 
what makes the Festivals possible. This work would be 
in one sense unpaid, were it not that the members as a body 
consider that they receive far more than an equivalent for 


* * * * * 


their time, in the grand opportunity of gaining what money 
would hardly buy—a thorough knowledge of the greatest 
musical works. Without the willingness to sacrifice time 
and enjoyments that continually tempt them, no Festival 
would be possible. Few people realize what this work 
means. It is not the study of a few easy songs or choruses, 
or some simple cantatas, but it is the attempt to master 
some of the most difficult musical compositions that have 
been written, and a chorus which can master the difficulties 
of such works shows greater application, higher musical in- 
telligence and ability, and more determination than some 
bodies engaged in more immediately pleasing work. With- 
out such a body of men and women the Festivals would be 
impossible, and they are entitled to the highest credit for 
what has been accomplished. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA 


Says the Americans have no esthetic sense. ‘‘This morning 
a charmingly pretty girl came in to take a harmony lesson at 
the conservatory, and she had disfigured herself by putting 
on a pair of spectacles. She should have worn eyeglasses. 
| am continually shocked at young girls appearing in spec- 
tacles as oer do here. Spectacles make a line at right an- 
gles across the side of the head, while eyeglasses follow the 
droop of the eyelids; therefore eyeglasses are much less ob- 
jectionable, and do not jar against the artistic sense. | said 
to the young girl, ‘Um Gotteswillen, don’t wear spectacles 
any more! Where is your sense of beauty?’ To which the 
young girl might have replied, ‘But, dear master, where 
is your sense of musical beauty? | find no traces of it in your 
compositions.’ ”’ 


BANDMASTER INNES 


Has recently come before the musical world with two new 
works from his own pen, which are said to possess all the 
elements of popularity, and, besides, some really high-class 
musical thoughts. One of the two, an intermezzo for strings, 
which has the quaint title of ‘‘Cupid’s Story,” is to be played 
by the Seidl Orchestra throughout its ensuing tour. The 
other is in a much more popular vein, and judging from the 
criticisms at hand, will undoubtedly ‘‘catch the crowd”’ 
better than will the other and more ambitious work of the 
two. It is called ‘‘ Danse Americaine,’’ and has a good deal 
of the rollicking spirit of the oldtime Southern darky melo- 
dies. Innes will have both numbers on his programs during 
his present tour. 

By the way, Innes seems to be catching rather more of 
the good things going around than would be his under the 
equal-distribution plan, as he is slated for not only a fourteen- 
weeks’ engagement at the new summer resort in Phila- 
delphia, but after his engagement at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, which is to follow, will take his band down to the 
City of Mexico, where they will play at the International 
Exposition to be held there next fall. 


ANALYTICAL HARMONY. 


M& A. |. GOODRICH has received the following com- 
plimentary letter from the professor of harmony at the 
Randolph-Maco Woman's College : ‘‘For the past two ses- 
sions | have been teaching your ‘ Analytical Harmony’ here 
in our College, and must say it is the best, clearest, and most 
interesting work on this subject ever published. I have 
taught four separate harmony classes during the last session, 
and can say that every student, without a single exception, 
has become exceedingly interested in the study, and this, 
you know, means success. 

‘| can not sufficiently thank you for what you have done 
for the science of music. May E. Smitn.”’ 
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ROOT MEMORIAL FUND CONCERTS. 


WO concerts, in aid of the Dr. George F. Root Memorial 
Fund, will be held in the Chicago Coliseum on the after- 
noon and evening of July 4. These concerts will be under 
the direction of Mr. William L. Tomlins and Mr. Frederic 
W. Root, son of the composer. The program will comprise 
songs of all nations, folk-songs, part-songs, and choruses. 
A choir of 1,000 children, a chorus of 1,200 adults, and a 
military band of 100 will be enjoyed in the performance. 

The program of the evening concert, in which the adult 
chorus will sing, will be composed altogether of war songs, 
in which Dr. Root’s compositions will be the principal num- 
bers. Mr. Jules Lombard, who was one of the singers of 
Chicago in the war days, will appear as one of the soloists, 
and Assistant Postmaster John M. Hubbard, who was a 
member of the famous quartet at that time, will also take 
part as soloist. Other well-known singers will be engaged 
for the occasion. , 

A feature of the programs will be a choral competition for 
prizes. 

The Apollo Musical Club, the Students’ Musical Club, 
many members of the Amateur Musical Club, and other 
musical societies, in all 800 singers, have already volunteered 
their services for this occasion. The remaining 400 of the 
adult chorus will consist of individual singers. 

The Coliseum will seat 14,000 people. To increase the 
attractiveness of the scene the decorations to be used in the 
National Democratic Convention will be put in place in sea- 
son for the concert. It is believed that a large sum will be 
realized by the patriotic undertaking. 


THE MODEL MUSIC COURSE. 


S is well known, the above is the name of a new series 
of music-books for public schools. The series is but just 
completed, but the attention it has attracted is worthy of 
notice. As an indication of how the books of the Course 
are being received by the public and profession, we give 
space to a few ‘‘opinions” concerning them from various 
sources, in order that our readers may get some idea of the 
‘‘new method.” We will continue such notices from time 
to time as may be advisable. 


From The Fournal of Education, -August 20, 1895. 


In speaking of the plans of the Model Music Course, the above journal says: 
‘‘ This study they base upon recognized principles of vocal music, with their 
thought upon the tendencies of modern child study. Their adaptation to the 
various grades is specially happy. They have studied sharply the musical 
focus of the child at each period of school life, and also the possibility of serv- 
ing his needs at that period. In all this they never lose sight of the fact that 
the great aim is to cultivate an appreciation of and love for good music, at the 
same time securing ability to read music at sight and interpret the thought 
through the musical rendering. The exercises and songs are popular, season- 
able, and patriotic.” 


From Louis D. Eichhorn, Supervisor of Music, Bluffton, Ind. 
Biurrton, Inp., November 22, 1895. 


Your ‘‘ Model Music Course,” for public schools, was very recently intro- 
duced here, and | am moved to speak thus early as to the effects produced by 
the change. : 

Our teachers and children are most happy, and a new and unlooked for 
nterest prevails. We believe that the general arrangement of the books is 
such as will insure a lasting interest. The division into chapters and lessons 
is a most excellent means for drawing out the best effort of the pupils at each 
day’s work, for the end of these divisions become a goal to be reached in a 
certain time, which the growing, healthy pride of the class will not permit 
losing sight of. And then, too, the many attractive songs throughout are 
sure to please both pupil and teacher, being so thoroughly in sympathy with 
child-thought. 


From J]. Addison Brown, Lebanon, Obio. 


Lesanon, O., November 18, 1895. 


Our Board of Education adopted the “‘ Model Course” for our school last 
week, and we will begin using them January 1, 1896. I gave them the fol- 
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lowing reasons for adoption: 1st. The books are bound in cloth, each book 
of different color, and all of artistic and beautiful shades. 2d. The print is 
large and clear. 3d. The exercises are well graded and melodious, and are so 
arranged as to look easy and inviting. 4th. Each lesson has a rote song of an 
interesting character. 5th. Nothing is brought before the eye that can not be 
explained to the youngest pupil. 6th. The high standing of the authors 
7th. Each book begins with a review of all principles used before. 8th. The 
test exercises and reversible exercises are very useful. oth. No charts are 
needed. Many other things might be mentioned 
J. Apptson Brown 


From C. H. Congdon, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn 
St. Paut, Minn., November 11, 1805 


I have examined your ‘‘ Model Music Course ” and find in it many points 
of excellence. The Course is admirably graded and the lessons carefully pre- 
pared. New signs and problems are carefully introduced and well developed 
before the next step is taken. The typography is bold and attractive—points 
particularly commendable for primary work. The parallel course in rote sing- 
ing, beginning with the lowest grade, and later on blending into and becom- 
ing a part of the sight-singing exercises, is a strong feature of the Course. Th 
poetry selected for this purpose is pure and good, and thoroughly adapted to 
child-life. C. H. Concpon 


From Max Lechner, Indianapolis, Ind. 
INDIANAPOLIS, InD., November 24, 1805 


The Primer and the first three books of your ‘‘ Model Music Course "’ reached 
me some time ago. | have subjected them to a careful review, especially 
because they are the work of two friends in the profession 

1 will not presume to judge of the pedagogic merits of the Course, because 
| have no practical experience in public-school work, but the rational and 
gradual development of the elements of music, the threefold mode of applying 
all exercises, the simple device of leading pupils to think in sounds, as well as 
the musical merits of the songs, would, in my judgment, bespeak for the work 
a well-deserved success. 

Thanking you for honoring me with copies of the “‘M. M Course,” | 
remain, Yours truly, 

Max LecKNER. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The following notice of some recent teaching-works is from the Director of 
Music at Vassar College: 

25 Batpwin Avenue, PouGHkeersig, New York, May 22, 1800 
The Jobn Church Company, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Dear Sirs: I received some time ago, at the instance of your agent, copies 
of several of your publications, and should have acknowledged them earlier 
But | delayed, that | might have the opportunity to look them through, and 
form an opinion on their value. Let me thank you for them, as well as con- 
gratulate you on some very admirable teaching editions. The new edition of 
Heller is particularly good. While I should not accept unqualifiedly all the 
editing of Mr. Bohlmann, there is no edition to compare with it, and it takes 
rank at once with Von Biilow’s ‘‘ Cramer,” as indeed it was intended to. The 
** Five-Minute Studies,” of W. G. Smith, also are unusually good, and | shall 
cordially commend them to my teachers. Since | have done little personal 
teaching of the piano for several years (theory and history being my college 
subjects), | had not happened to see the ‘‘ Graded Material” of Matthews, or 
his ‘‘ The Beginner in Phrasing,” but they both seem to me extremely well 
adapted to their purpose, namely to serve as a basis for a scheme of study 
Were | to teach again | should undoubtedly give them a thorough test, and 
expect a gain therefrom in many little ways. Of course no able teacher can 
follow implicitly another's order of work, nor can he use the same material 
with all his pupils, but | am of the opinion that many teachers refuse to accept 
the result of someone else’s experience lest they seem mere imitators, when it 
would be a decided gain if they were willing to modify their own methods 
freely by the results of others’ work. And no one has done more for the pi 
ano-teachers of this country, in certain lines, than the able editor of ‘‘ Music.” 
The ‘‘ Primer of Music,”’ which you also included in the parcel, is just such a 
contribution, and ought to be used in connection with every beginning course 
in piano. 

hanking you again for your courtesy, | remain Yours sincerely, 
Geo. ( (; 


Helene M. Sparman’s ‘‘ Lessons in Audition” is a care- 
fully prepared and thoroughly practical work, designed 
especially for the development of musical intelligence in pri- 
vate or class instruction. The entire book bears evidence of 
being carefully and comprehensively written, and to the 
close reader or student the intricacies of musical science are 
explained by a simple and efficacious method. ‘‘Lessons in 
Audition” can not fail to be an aid to all anxious to master 
the practice as well as the science of music.— The Keynote. 
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THE JOODEL JAUSIG SOURS 


A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 


By John A. Broekhoven.... 
.. and A. J. Gantvoort. 





Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in 
keeping with the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen- 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 
mar, and High School Grades. 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twofold pur- 
pose of fostering a love for good music, and the 
ability to read words and music at sight. 


Mailing Prices: Primer, 30 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Second Reader. 35 cts.; Third Read- 


er, 35 cts.; Fourth Reader, 45 cts.; ; Fifth Read- 
er, 45 cts.: Sixth Reader, 45 cts. 
Send for‘ 


* Reviews and Opinions,”’ 4" con- 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINN ATI. NEW YORK. CHIC AGO. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalognes, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, | 


By CARYL FLORIO. 


The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Thoroughly logical, full ‘in de- 
tail, written in language that any ordinary student 
can understand. Price $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY, 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. It covers the whole ground. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 GE. Winth St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“A GREAT HIT” 


EL CAPITAN 


new Comic Opera in three acts. 


. Book by Charles Klein.. 
MUSIC BY 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


This new work by the world-renowned ‘“ March 
King’’ was written for the DeWolf Hopper Opera 
Company, and was first performed at the Tremont 
rheater, Boston, April 13, and sprang at once into 
popular favor. Itis full of bright, sparkling music, 
such as only Sousa knows how to write, abounds in 
comical situations, and is destined to have a long 
and prosperous ‘‘ run. 

T Ay yo with elegantly colored cover, 
price $2.0 

Selections can it now ready. 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


GERRI 


Possesses every point 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


piano, 


and in many points it has 


no equal. 
>>> 





It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 
PRE-EMINENT in ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 


—— - 0x 0o —— 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 


The PALITER-GURTIS SERIES 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis's ‘‘ Children’s Voices, How 
Harmed and How Helped.’ Price 50 cents. 
Ready. A manual «xplaining and illustrating a 
me'hod for training children’s voices in classes. 

2. Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. 
Price 0 cents. 

3. Dr. H. R. Palmer's ‘‘ Manual for Teachers of 
Sight-singing in Schools, Mp | full de- 
scriptions and explauations of everything con 
nected with the science of sight-reading, with de- 
tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting 
and teaching each point. Price $1.00. 

4. First Primary Read ader. Price 50 cents. 


5. Second Reader. Price 50 cents 
6. First Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents 
7. Second Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents. 


8 Advanced Reader. Price 75 cents. 
ration. 

A Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany this 
series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer's Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. — from bold type, and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. Price 75 cents. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 
central column, showing the principal key, and a 
column on either side illustrating the related keys. 
Price $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seven 
columns, showiug seven keys, illustrating all dia 
tonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats, etc. Price $2.50. 


In prepa 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“Gl. 110 6 Bx,” 








Cincinnati, New.York, Chicago. 


This seemingly strange and cabalistic for- 
mula simply announces the latest publica- 
tion in the Gospel Hymus series of books, 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sankey 
Books,”’ of an Excelsior (small type) edi- 
tion, containing the hymns and tunes of 
all the books of this famous series of racred 
songs from No. 1 to No. 6 inclusive. : 

We continue to pa = the other edi: 
tions as formerly. 

Price of the ** Excelsior 1 ‘to 6, is 85 ets. 
mail—$75 per 100 by express, not 5 cts. by 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | BIGLOW AND MAIN, 
New York, 





NEW YORK. 
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| Of Teaching. 


CHICAGO. 


INDISPENSABLE, 


A musical library is not complete unless the fol- 
lowing theoretical works are in it 


Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony. 

A theory of musical composition from the com 
poser ‘sstandpoint. A most complete work, indorsed 
»y all the prominent arn America. By A. J. 
Goodrich. Price $2. 


Goodrich’'s Musical Analysis. 

A system devised to cultivate the art of anelvuing 
and criticising, and to assist in the understan din 
the works of the great composers. By A. t Goodrich. 
Price $2.00. 





Primer of Music. 
The first steps in musicianship. By Dr. Wm. Mason 
and W.S8. B. Mathews. Boards, 75c. Cloth, $1.00. 


A System of Harmony. 


For teacher and Ae By J. A. Broekhoven. 
Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 


Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary 
of Musical Terms, 
With introduction, giving a condensed treatise on 


‘*Musical Form,” etc., etc., by W. 8. B. Mathews and 
Emil Liebling. Price $1.00. 


Musical Copy Book. 
For private or class instruction. By J. R. Murray. 
Price 50 cts 


Rudiments of Music. 
A concise course of instruction in ory art of read 
ing music. By J. R. Murray. Price 10 cts. 


Music Tablet, 
With harmony references. Price 26 cts. 


Palmer’s Class Method 


H. R. Palmer. Price $1.00. 
Palmer's 
Elements of Musical Composition. Price 50 cts. 
Palmer's Theory of Music. 


Practical guide to the study of harmony. 
Palmer. Price $1.00. 


Dr. H. R. 


Don't. 
A friendly attempt to correct some prevalent errors 
in musical terminology. Dr. G. F. Root. Price 50c. 


Normal Musical Handbook 
For the teaching of Setation, voice culture, harmony 
and church music. Dr.G.F. Root. Price $3.00. 


The same in three books. Each $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





